


As in the lotus seed the future lctus is, so in the form of man the perfect 
type of mankind is concealed. This type must be immaculately conceived, 
then through its virgin body born. Each one thus born becomes the Savior 
of the world who saves from ignorance and death. 

It was said of old: the word is lost: it has become flesh. With the 
raising of the Savior the lost word will be found.—Vikeo. 
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FORM. 


RIMORDIAL matter could not have developed 
through fortuitous circumstance into the orderly 
worlds in space without a principle of design or Form. 
Without a principle of form simple matter could not 
have combined and developed into concrete form. With- 
out a principle of form the elements of earth, of plants, 
and animals, could not continue as such. Without the 
principle of form the elements of earth, of plants, and 
animals, would dissociate and return into that primal 
state whence they have emerged. By form matter 
is adapted to uses, and progresses from kingdom to king- 
dom through form. Ali force is matter, and all matter is 
force, force and matter being the two opposites of the 
same substance on any plane of action. Spirit on high- 
er planes becomes matter on our plane, and the matter of 
our plane will re-become spirit. From simple element- 
ary matter, through our world and beyond, to spiritual 
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intelligences, all is composed of matter and spirit,—or 
‘*force’’ as some prefer to call spirit—but there are 
seven planes of their action. We live on the physical, 
the lowest in point of materiality, but not in point of 
development. 

Form is an important principle on any plane of action 
and, as a principle, form operates on each of the seven 
planes. There are breath-forms, which the mind uses 
to make its initial entrance into material life; life-forms, 
which the great ocean of life uses to transfer its power 
through the manifested worlds; astral forms, which are 
used as a focus or meeting ground for all the forces and 
forms with which, as on a potter’s wheel, the mind works; 
physical sex-forms, which are used as the equilibrium or 
balance wheel through which the mind learns the mystery 
of poise, unselfishness, and union; desire-forms, which 
serve to outline, visualize, and classify the desires ac- 
cording to their natural development in the animal 
world; thought-forms,—often materialized by sculptors, 
painters, and other artists—which depict the character 
of the mind, indicate the ideals of humanity, and serve as 
the residuum or seed according to which the form of the 
new personality is built; individual-form, which is the 
character or ego that persists from life to life, carrying 
on the sum total of development. When the individual- 
form has completed its cycle of development it is immort- 
alin form through the ages and need go out no more. 
Before it is complete, however, its form is subject to 
change. There are ideal forms beyond in ever ascending 
scale, though it may not now be profitable to speculate 
about them. 

The human physical body seems permanent, but we 
know that the material of which it is composed is being 
constantly thrown off, and that other material must be 
used to replace the waste tissues. Skin, flesh, blood, fat, 
bones, marrow, and nervous force, must be replaced as 
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used, else the body wastes away. The food which is used 
for this purpose is made up of what we eat, drink, 
breathe, smell, hear, see, and think. When the food is 
taken into the body it passes into the blood-stream, which 
is the physical life of the body. All that can be is ab- 
sorbed by the life-stream and deposited by the blood in 
tissue, or wherever needed. One of the greatest marvels 
of the normal physiological processes is, that after the as- 
similation of the food-stuffs, particles are built into 
cells which, as a whole, are arranged according to the 
form of the organs and the tissues of the body. How is 
it possible for a living and growing body to remain prac- 
tically unchanged as to its form throughout a life-time, 
unless the matter which is used in its construction is 
moulded and held according to definite design in form. 

As the blood-stream in our body keeps all its matter in 
circulation so there flows a life-stream through the body 
of the universe which keeps all its matter in constant 
circulation. It reduces the visible into the invisible and 
dissolves again the invisible into the visible that each of 
its parts may work onward and upward to perfection 
through form. 

We see innumerable forms around us, but we seldom 
inquire how the material elements assume the forms in 
which we see them; whether form and gross matter are 
identical; what form is; or why a given form should per- 
sist in the same species? 

Gross matter cannot be form, else it would not change 
so readily; or if it changed it would change into no par- 
ticular form. The form cannot be the gross matter or 
it would be as changeable as the matter, whereas, we see 
that every body preserves its form, notwithstanding the 
continual changing of matter to preserve the body in 
form. We see gross matter, and we see the form in 
which it is. If we see the gross matter, and we see it in 
form, and the gross matter is not the form, nor is the 
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form gross matter, then we do not see the form apart fom 
the matter. The form, then, although invisible in itself, 
comes into visibility only with the aid of matter, but, at 
the same time, it enables matter to become visible, and 
through visibility, to indicate its development in the low- 
er kingdoms; to serve as a vehicle for the education of 
the mind; and by thus serving to aid its own progress by 
contact with the mind. 

The nature forms which we see are the more or less 
true copies of the astral reflections of ideal forms. Life 
builds according to the design of the astral form and in 
the course of time the form appears in our world. 

Forms are crystallized thoughts. A crystal, a lizard, 
or a world, each comes into visibility through form, which 
is crystallized thought. A life-time’s thoughts crystal- 
lize into form after death and provide the seed from 
which, when the proper time comes, is fashioned the new 
personality. 

Matter, figure, and color, are the three essentials to 
form. Matter is the body of form, figure its limit and 
boundary, and color its character. Under the right con- 
ditions form intercepts the passage of life, and life grad- 
ually builds itself into form and becomes visible. 

Forms do not exist for the purpose of ensnaring and 
deluding the mind, although forms do ensnare and delude 
the mind. It is really the mind itself that deludes itself 
and allows itself to be deluded with form, and the mind 
must continue in delusion until it shall see through forms 
and the purpose of forms. 

The purpose of form is to serve as a field, a laboratory, 
for the indwelling intelligence to work in. To appre- 
ciate form at its true value, and the part which it is tak- 
ing in the evolution of the intelligent principle which we 
speak of as the mind, we should know that there are two 
Paths: the Path of Form and the Path of Consciousness. 
These are the only paths. Only one can be chosen. No 
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one can travel both. All must choose in time, none can 
refuse. The choice is as natural as growth. It is de- 
cided by one’s underlying motive in life. The path chos- 
en, the traveller worships as he travels. The path of 
forms leads on and up, to heights of power and glory, 
but the end is the darkness of annihilation, for ali forms 
return into homogeneous substance. From the earliest 
desire to possess or to be some form, to the desire to be 
possessed or to be absorbed by form; from the desire of 
concrete physical possession, to the ideal adoration of 
a personal god; the end of the path of forms is the same 
for all: annihilation of individuality. The larger form 
absorbs the smaller, be the forms physical or spiritual, 
and worship hastens the process. The concrete forms 
which are worshipped by human minds give place to wor- 
ship of ideal forms. The smaller gods are absorbed by 
larger gods and these by a greater god, but gods and the 
god of gods must, at the close of the eternities, be re- 
solved into homogeneous substance. 

Desire, ambition, and wealth, lead through the world 
and the formalities of the world. The formalities of the 
world are the abstract ideals of the concrete forms. The 
formalities of society, of government, of the church, are 
as real to the mind and have their ideal forms as surely 
as the forms exist by which palaces, cathedrals, or human 
beings are buiit. 

But concrete forms, and the formalities of society, gov- 
ernment, and creeds, are not evils to be destroyed. 
- Form is valuable, but only in proportion to the degree 
that it aids in the comprehension of Consciousness. On- 
ly as it aids the progress to consciousness is it really val- 
uable. 

The path of consciousness begins with the conscious 
presence of consciousness. It continues and extends 
with this comprehension, and in resolving all forms and 
thought into consciousness. This leads to alone-ness, 
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which is as a point in the midst of worlds of forms. 
When one can remain steadily, fearlessly, and without 
anxiety in the point of alone-ness, there is this mystery: 
the point of alone-ness expands and becomes the all-one- 
ness of Consciousness. 

Entering the life-stream of the world, wrapping itself 
in grosser and denser matter, sinking into the senses and 
drugged into forgetfulness by the emotions, the mind is 
encircled, hemmed in, bound down and held a prisoner 
by form. Senses, emotions, and forms, are subjects of 
the mind—their real creator—but unable to rule its sub- 
jects they have borne away, bewildered, and made a wil- 
ling captive of their king. Through form the senses 
have grown into seeming realities, have forged about the 
mind invisible cords of the emotions that are stronger 
than bands of steel, but so delicately have they been fash- 
ioned that they seem akin to all that is dear in life, to 
life itself. 

Form is now God; its high priests are the senses and 
emotions; mind is their subject, although still their crea- 
tor. Form is the God of business, society, and the na- 
tion; of art, science, literature, and the church. 

Who dares renounce allegiance to the God? Who 
knows and dares and wills, can dethrone the false geod, 
and use it to diviner ends; unshackle the captive; claim 
his divine inheritance; and begin the path that leads to 
the All-one-ness of Consciousness. 





We suffer loss if we know not the truth of spiritual 
things. To love the truth is to do the truth. According 
to the statistics of Hufeland, men of high thought live 
longer and live better. It makes a great difference 
whether we live on the top of our brains, or whether we 
go down and limit ourselves to the plane of the senses and 
sensuous interests.— Hiram K. Jones. 

















NANA JIVA VADA KATTALAT: 
PHENOMENA IN PURE SPIRITUAL BEING. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE TAMIL, AND COMMENTED UPON 
By Srr RaMANATHAN OF SUKHASTAN. 
(Continued.) 


That ‘‘something’’ which causes the spirit to know the 
existence of a substance in contact with the body is the 
subtle sensitive air rudiment, or touch-sense rudiment, 
which invisibly moves in all the vessels of the body, and 
is clad in the fleshy-forms known as touch-corpuscles and 
end-bulbs in the papille. 

The wonderful power of the hand for ascertaining any- 
thing by the touch is also due to the fact of the predom- 
ination of air rudiments in it. It is full of sensory ter- 
minal organs, and the muscles which hold together the 
bones are also made peculiarly plastic by abundance of 
air rudiments in them, giving the hand its capability of 
pronation, supination, and rotation, the power of oppos- 
ing the thumb to the fingers, and of moving the fingers 
in every direction, particularly the first finger, that next 
to the thumb, which in addition to its extreme mobility is 
also possessed of the power of sensing the movement of 
air circulation in the pulse and so diagnosing various 
disorders of the body. 

The study of the pulsations of the subtle air rudiment, 
fire rudiment, and water rudiment, by the use respective- 
ly of the index finger (in which air rudiments predomi- 
nate,) middle finger (in which fire rudiments predomi- 
nate,) and the ring finger (in which water rudiments pre- 
dominate,) in order to ascertain the condition of wind, 
bile, and phlegm in the body, forms an important part of 
the knowledge of medical practitioners in India. 

All pulsations wheresoever sensed, are primarily the 
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work of the air rudiment. Its contraction and dilation 
is the cause of all throbs and of all motion, including the 
undulations of water and light. The light of the stars is 
transmitted to us by the wavy movement of the subtle air 
rudiments. Sound, however, is characteristic of the 
space rudiment, and as space rudiment is in air rudiment, 
the transmission of sound may well be said to be effected 
also by the air rudiment. Western science speaks of the 
circulation of blood and of nerve matter in the human 
system. As all motion is due to the subtle air rudiment, 
it would be more correct to speak of the circulation of air, 
because blood if left to itself would find its level like 
water and remain without movement, and because it is 
the air rudiment that causes blood and nerve matter to 
move in the vessels of the body. 

To come now to the form-sense rudiment (ripa tan- 
matra.) Another name for it is the subtle fire rudiment 
(siksma tejas,) which is invisible to the naked eye or 
through the microscope or to any of the senses. Atom- 
ically it exists co-extensively with the air rudiment. 
From space rudiment came air rudiment and from air 
rudiment came fire rudiment. Therefore in fire rudi- 
ment must be space rudiment and air rudiment. Fire 
rudiment cannot be said to be always hot or warm be- 
cause from fire rudiment came water rudiment. There 
is no perceptible heat in water, or ice, or snow, or rain 
clouds, yet the fire rudiment is in each of them, as 
may be seen from the fact that the deadly electric fluid 
comes from rain clouds, though neither the tree that is 
struck by it nor the meadow grass through which the 
current has passed in different directions from the tree, 
may show any sign of heat. On the next day perhaps 
may be seen pale streaks along the grass and a sickly hue 
in the leaves of the tree. Occasionally we find a fibrous 
tree like the cocoanut, or an inflammable roof ignited by 
lightning. It has also been observed that wet straw 
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piled in a heap is exposed to the danger of spontaneous 
combustion. So also if water be poured over quick-lime 
great heat is developed. It may thus be seen that the 
fire rudiment is not necessarily hot, but contains within it 
the potentiality of heat and light. 

The form-sense rudiment which functions in the optic 
nerve cannot see forms except there be light. Western 
scientists admit that a ray of light is necessary to stim- 
ulate the endings of the optic nerve in the retina in order 
that a visual sensation may be perceived, but the method 
of stimulation or the changes effected in the retina by the 
agency of the light are said to be problems yet unsolved. 
According to the sages of India, the sense rudiment and 
subtle fire rudiment are identically the same, and it is the 
parent of both the visual sense (which functions in the 
optic nerve) and the ray of light which illumines all ob- 
jects of sight and reflects their forms and colors on the 
visual sense. 

Another name for the taste-sense rudiment is subtle 
water rudiment (siksma dpas.) A parched tongue can- 
not taste anything, nor can sapid matter which is not in 
a state of solution, or which is not soluble in the moisture 
covering the tongue, be tasted. Insoluble substances are 
usually tasteless and produce merely sensations of 
touch. If water rudiments are in abundance in the gus- 
tatory cells of the nerves that underlie the tongue, the 
soft palate and its arches, the uvula, tonsils and the upper 
part of the pharynx, they will give the sensation of taste. 
Thus may be seen the identity of the taste-sense rudiment 
with the subtle water rudiment. 

From the subtle water rudiment came the subtle earth 
rudiment (siksma prithivi,) another name for which is 
the smell-sense rudiment (gandha tanmatra,) which func- 
tions in the olfactory nerves distributed in the mucous 
membrane of the nasal cavities. 

These sense rudiments are said to be undeveloped sen- 
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tiencies (apanchikrita bhitas.) In due course of time 
they become the faculties of knowledge, nutrition, and 
action, which in their own respective intelligent ways, 
function in the nervous system and which in the aggre- 
gate are known as the invisible subtle body (siksma Sa- 
rira) of a Jiva. 

TEXT 

16. Since the Projecting Power (Vikshepa Sakti,) 
which was born of Darkness (tamas guna) and from 
which came the five subtle and undeveloped sense rudi- 
ments (tanmdatras or siksma bhitas,) is tinged by the 
three phases of darkness, known as light-in-darkness, 
desire-in-darkness, and darkness-in-darkness, the subtle 
sense rudiments also become tinged with those phases of 
darkness. 

17. When the undeveloped sense rudiments are actu- 
ated by the phase called light-in-darkness, there came 
into being the ten intelligent instruments of knowledge 
called the faculties of thought and the senses; when actu- 
ated by desire-in-darkness there came into being the ten 
intelligent instruments of action; and when actuated by 
darkness-in-darkness, there came into being the six 
grosser sentiencies (sthila bhiias) out of which the tan- 
gible body was developed. 

18. Thus the subtle sense rudiments are the cause of 
all the subtle bodies (siksma Sariras,) and the grosser 
sentiencies (sthila bhitas,) of bewildered spirits (jivas.) 

19. The subtle body (siksma Sarira) consists of 

(1) The rnTEeRNat faculties of thought (antah karanas) 
called jiva bodha (the feeler,) manas (the thinker,) 
buddhi (the reasoner,) ¢itta (the willer,) and ahankara 
(the I-maker.) 

(2) The externat faculties of perception (bahish 
karanas) or the feelers (senses) who function in the sens- 
ory, auditory, olfactory, gustatory, and optic nerves. 

(3) The five vital airs which carry on the work of in- 
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haling and exhaling the atmospheric air, digesting food, 
and supplying its essence through the vascular system 
to different parts of the body and giving it the power of 
endurance, and 

(4) The five instruments of action called vak (the 
speaker,) pani (the giver and receiver who functions in 
the hands,) pada (the walker who functions in the legs,) 
payu (the voider who functions in the intestines and 
bladder,) and upastha* (sower of seeds. ) 





*Literally, he who stands near (i.e. next before body formation:) hence, 
he is the seed-sower. 





GOD A GEOMETER. 


Plutarch in the Symposies has given a discourse upon 
the sentence imputed to Plato that God always geome- 
trises. The explanation of this is neither so mechanical 
nor recondite as may be supposed. The philosopher 
declares that God operates by harmony and order. All 
manifestation of his work is based on proportion, and 
proportion is the principle underlying the material uni- 
verse. Perfect Causation leaves nothing in confusion or 
heterogeneous, but establishes order. The Supreme 
Author is accordingly a geometer. 





STENOGRAPHY TAUGHT IN ARCHAIC EGYPT. 


A papyrus has been discovered by Dr. Grenfell contain- 
ing a contract for teaching short-hand to a boy. The ar- 
rangement was that forty drachmas should be paid in ad- 
vance to the teacher, forty when the boy exhibited pro- 
gress, and forty when he had attained proficiency. 











COURAGE. 
LAKHES. 


By ALEXANDER WIupErR, .M.D. 
b | 


‘*He who knows how to behave properly in all cases of difficulty and 
danger is brave; he who knows it not is a coward.—’’ 


Sokrates in Memoirs. 


‘*In our common life to be prosperous is the greatest good, but no less 


important is our steadfast purpose, without which the other will not long 
be with us.—’’ 


Demosthenes. 





HE period at which this discourse is represented as 
having been held is at the eighth year of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War, and 424 years before the present era. 
The Athenians met with a woeful defeat at Delion. Both 
Lakhes and Sokrates were in this campaign, and their 
remarkable bravery during the retreat won the admira- 
tion of the pursuing cavalry. It was on this occasion 
that Alkibiades rescued Sokrates frem imminent peril. 
Stesileus is holding exhibitions at Athens in which he 
appears as fighting in full armor. lLysimachos and Mele- 
sias attend with their young sons; and at their solicita- 
tion, they are accompanied by Nikias, afterward com- 
mander in the ill-fated expedition against Syracuse, and 
Lakhes, who also commanded the Athenian forces. 
Lysimachos explains to them the motive for this invi- 
tation. Melesias has a son named Thucydides after his 
grandfather, and he himself has also a son whom he has 
named Aristeides after his own father, the distinguished 
statesman of Athens. They felt ashamed in the presence 
of these youths, because while able to tell of the achieve- 
ments of their own fathers, both in war and peace, they 
had none themselves of which to boast. Their fathers 
had permitted them to indulge in luxurious living whiie 
they themselves were employed in public affairs. They 
now were anxious for their own sons and had gone with 
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the youths to this exhibition in order to ascertain whether 
it was a proper kind of instruction. As Nikias and 
Lakhes also had children, they had invited them to go 
with them and desired them to point out any kind of dis- 
cipline or study which they considered suitable for a 
young man. 

Nikias approves of the matter, and Lakhes also, as they 
have ben neglectful in the same way. But Lakhes won- 
ders that they should be called upon, and not Sokrates, 
who lives in the same district, and is always on the quest 
for anything connected with points of instruction, or 
honorable pursuit. 

Lysimachos recollects that he himself has been famili- 
ar with Sophroniskos, whom he styles the best of men, 
but adds that when the lads spoke in praise of Sokrates, 
he had never thought that he was that man’s son. 

Lakhes adds that more should be told of the merits of 
Sokrates. He had not only supported his father, but also 
their fatherland. He had been with Sokrates in the flight 
from Delion, and if others had been like him, their city 
would have escaped that calamity. 

Lysimachos desires of Sokrates that there shall be a 
renewal of the old intimacy, and asks him whether he 
considers the proposed instruction to fight in armor suit- 
able. 

Sokrates replies that as he is the younger, and less ex- 
perienced of the company the others should speak first. 
Nikias accordingly gives his approval to the training as 
invigorating the body, and enabling the individual to de- 
fend himself skilfully in combat. ‘‘It will make every 
one in no small degree more daring and brave in battle,’’ 
he affirms. 

Lakhes demurs. If this instruction has any value, he 
thinks that it would not have been unknown to the Lace- 
dzmonians who study how to excel in war. He notices 
that those who hold exhibitions of such fighting in armor 
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are careful not to go to Lacedemon. In fact he had 
seen this Stasileus making an exhibition of himself invol- 
untarily which was a better spectacle. It was as a ma- 
rine on a ship, which had encountered a trading vessel. 
He fought with a weapon, part lance.and part scythe, as 
singular in its way as he was himself. While he was 
fighting, it became entangled in the rigging of the other 
vessel, and he could not disengage it. As one ship passed 
the other he held fast to his weapon, at the risk of being 
carried off with the other vessel. The crew of the latter 
shouted with laughter at his situation. Finally one of 
them threw a stone at him and he let go, leaving his weap- 
on with the adversary. In short, Lakhes declares that 
he does not believe that there is any use in the acquire- 
ment. 

Lysimachos asks Sokrates to decide which of the two 
was right. But the latter objects to the determining of 
such a question by a majority of votes. A matter of this 
sort, he thinks, ought not to be governed by numbers, but 
by superior knowledge. It is a matter requiring much 
forethought. But before all he would make sure of what 
the thing is, of which they are seeking instructors. 

Nikias states the question to be whether it is proper 
for boys to learn the art of fighting in armor. But So- 
krates asks whether if it had been in regard to a medicine 
for the eyes, the consultation should be about the drug or 
the eyes. Also in the case of applying the bridle, wheth- 
er to consider the horse; and likewise whether a counsel- 
lor who is employed is skilled in the matter for the sake 
of which he is considering. The present subject relates 
to a thing to be learned for the sake of the soul of the 
youth. Hence the matter at issue is whether any one of 
the company is skilled in the art of attending to the soul, 
able to exercise it and has himself had good teachers. 

Lakhes asks whether Sokrates has never seen persons 
who were more skillful in certain matters who had not 
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had teachers than if they had had them. Sokrates 
answers that he has. Nevertheless, Lakhes would not 
be willing to trust them, unless they could show some 
finished work, both one and many. Yet if any one shall 
say that he has not had a teacher, he ought to be able to 
show that individuals have become good through him. 
If these things cannot be done, the next thing is to seek 
for others who are able. In regard to himself Sokrates 
confesses that he had had no teacher in this matter, al- 
though from his youth he had strongly desired this. He 
had been unable to pay the sophists the necessary fees, 
and even now he is unable to discover the art by himself. 
But both Nikias and Lakhes, he thinks, may have learned 
it, as they are richer and older. He wonders that they 
differ from each other. As Lakhes has bidden them not 
to dismiss him but instead to question him, he will now 
ask the same thing in respect to them. Accordingly he 
desires them now to tell what men they have met who are 
skilled in the training of the ycung; whether they have 
learned from any one or made discoveries themselves; 
and if they have learned from teachers, that they shall 
tell who their teachers were, so that these can be obtained 
to take charge of their children. 

Lysimachos remarks that this appears to be a reason- 
able request. Nikias replies to him that it is evident 
from this that Lysimachos has never fallen in with Sokra- 
tes, but knows him only from his father. For any one 
happening to engage in discourse with him will not be 
able to get away till he has given an account of himself, 
how he lives and has lived. Yet it is worth while to be so 
reminded, and as Solon has expressed it to be desirous to 
learn as long as one lives,* not imagining that old age will 
come bringing superior understanding with it. ‘‘I 
knew,’’ says he in conclusion, ‘‘that our talk on this oc- 





*The maxim of Solon was as follows: ‘‘As I grow old I am constantly 
learning many things.’’ 
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casion would not be about the boys, but about ourselves. 
To me this is neither unusual nor disagreeable. ’’ 

Lakhes replies that with respect to conversation he 
himself would appear to some to be a lover of talk, and 
to others a hater. A person discoursing of virtue, or 
some matter of wisdom, delighted him beyond measure 
if he was a genuine man and worthy of what he was say- 
ing. But when such was not the case, the better the man 
spoke, the more painful it was for him to listen. Though 
he assented to the maxim of Solon that as he was growing 
older, he desired to be taught everything, he would add to 
it that it must be by good and worthy persons only. He 
did not care whether the person who was teaching was 
older or younger, in high repute or anything else of the 
kind. From the day when they were in mortal peril to- 
gether, Sokrates had been highly regarded by him, and 
he had at that time given abundant proof of his virtue 
and worth. Notwithstanding the difference in their 
ages, Sokrates would be perfectly welcome to search him 
out, and to instruct him and even to make him unlearn 
what he had studied before. ‘‘Say what you please,’’ he 
says finally, ‘‘and take no account of our age.’’ 

Lysimachos requests the three younger men to carry 
on the whole conversation. Accordingly Sokrates pro- 
poses that they examine the points which had been al- 
ready presented: who had been teachers to themselves of 
this kind of instruction, and whom they have induced to 
become better. He remarks that it becomes necessary 
to know how the object which they were considering can 
be best and most easily attained. What these two friends 
are desiring is that they shall make it plain how virtue 
can make their sons better by being brought home to their 
souls. It ought to be known, therefore, what virtue in- 
trinsically is. There is no occasion, however, to specul- 
late about it in its entirety. It will be enough to consider 
some kind of virtue. In the present instance, it is in 
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order to examine the kind to which instruction in arms is 
supposed to conduce. By the many this instruction is 
supposed to promote courage. But first of all they 
should endeavor to set forth what courage really is, and 
then how it can be brought home to young men, so far 
as this is possible, by study and instruction. Lakhes 
does not think this a difficult question. The man who 
remains at his post in battle, and does not flee, is coura- 
geous. But Sokrates does not consider this a sufficient 
reply. He mentions the Skyths that were said to fight 
while fleeing as well as when pursuing. Homer also 
praised Atneas, for being expert in flight. A body of La- 
cedemonians at Platza fled before a division of Persian 
troops, but afterward rallied and won the battle. There 
are not only men of good courage in battle, but also in 
dangers of the sea, also in the encounter with diseases, 
poverty and in political affairs; but not only those who 
sustain themselves against pain or fear, but against de- 
sires or pleasures, not only by remaining but even by 
turning their backs. Thus some have courage in plea- 
sures, others in pains, others in desires and others in ter- 
rors; and others are timid in the same things. What is 
that power, he asks, which is the same in pleasure and in 
pain and in the things just mentioned which is called 
Courage? 

Lakhes answers that it seems to him that this attribute 
which Sokrates is now describing is a peculiar steadfast- 
ness of the soul. Sokrates infers from this reply that 
Lakhes does not regard every kind of steadfastness as 
courage. ‘‘I am almost certain,’’ he says, ‘‘that you 
consider courage to be a quality very beautiful and meri- 
torious.’’ He then asks whether steadfastness of pur- 
pose when it is allied with good sense is not likewise 
beautiful and good; and whether, on the contrary, it is 
attended by want of sense,it is not mischievous and evil 
in its operation. He himself certainly would not acknowl- 
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edge such steadfastness to be courage, because it is not 
comely, whereas courage is beautiful. But intelligent 
steadfastness of purpose would be genuine courage. 
Lakhes replies: ‘‘So it seems.”’ 

This concession affords Sokrates an opportunity to 
suggest other doubts. Thus if a person persists in 
spending money judiciously, being certain that in doing 
this, he will acquire more, it will not be accounted to 
him as courage. Nor if a physician, when a patient ill 
with pneumonia implores for drink or food, shall be in- 
flexible in refusing, will his inflexibility be considered 
as bravery. So, likewise, in a battle, if a man who knows 
that he is to have help, or that he will have fewer adver- 
saries to contend with, or weaker ones, or if he has ad- 
vantage of the ground, is steadfast in the conflict will 
he be braver than one in the opposing army who is willing 
to stand his ground with like constancy? lLakhes 
promptly replies that the man on the other side, he would 
esteem to be the braver. Yet Sokrates calls his atten- 
tion to the fact that this man is the more unwise. He 
also enumerates other risks where the individuals who 
encounter them imprudently may exhibit superior cou- 
rage. It has been said that courage is beautiful and 
praiseworthy, yet such imprudent boldness is hurtful. 

By this time Lakhes has become confused, and Nikias 
is asked to engage in the argument. He rallies Sokrates 
for not employing a maxim which he had formerly utter- 
ed: that every one of us, so far as he is endowed with 
skill, is good, but with respect to the many things of 
which he is ignorant, he is bad. He declares from this 
that if a brave man is good he is plainly wise and skillful. 
Lakhes does not clearly understand this reasoning, but 
Sokrates explains that Nikias seems to call courage a 
certain skillfulness. He asks Nikias to explain. As it 
is not skill as with musical instruments, it must be some 
superior knowledge. Nikias replies that it is a higher 
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knowledge of matters of expertness and daring, both in 
war and everything else. Lakhes considers this absurd, 
as skillfulness is somehow distinct from courage. He 
puts the questions: ‘‘Do not physicians know at once the 
dangers in diseases? Or, do brave men seem to you to 
be the ones who know them? Or do you eall the physi- 
cians brave?’’ Nikias disavows this, but pleads that the 
knowledge of physicians relates only to their calling, or 
to tell what is healthful and what is provocative of dis- 
ease. They know nothing more. ‘‘Do you think,’’ he 
asks Lakhes, ‘‘that the physicians really know whether 
it is more to be feared by a man whether to be well or to 
be ill? Or do you think that it is better for many not to 
recover from sickness or to recover? Do you say that it 
is better for all to live? May it not be better for many 
to die?’’ This Lakhes admits, and he asks again: ‘‘Do 
you concede that these things are known tc the physicians 
or to any other worker for the people, except to him who 
knows what are objects of dread? I would call sucha 
person courageous.”’ 

Here Sokrates asks Lakhes whether he understands 
what Nikias is saying. He replies that he does; that Ni- 
kias is really calling the diviners men of courage; for who 
else knows whether it is better for a person to live or to 
die? He then puts the question bluntly whether Nikias 
confesses to being a diviner,t or a man of courage. Nji- 
kias explains that a diviner must know much more than 
matters of terror and daring. He needs to know the 
signs of future events, whether to some one there will 
come death, or disease, or loss of property, or victory, or 
defeat in battle, or in some other kind of combat. 

Lakhes protests impatiently that these statements do 
not show whom Nikias calls brave, for he represents the 
courageous man neither as a diviner nor a physician, or 


tNikias was a believer in divination to the extreme of credulity, and 
Plato takes this way to notice it. 
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anybody else, unless he means that a brave man is a god. 
He might be excusable for tumbling up and down in this 
way if they were in a dikastery, but here was no occasion 
for unmeaning language. 

At his request, Sokrates then asks whether Nikias con- 
siders courage the higher knowledge of matters of fear 
and daring. Nikias replies that he does. But everybody 
cannot know this, Sokrates remarks, since neither physi- 
cian nor diviner will know it; yet according to this state- 
ment, a man will not be brave unless he acquires this very 
knowledge. Even the swine that ravaged Krommyonij 
would not be brave. It would not be consistent then to 
admit that any wild beast is brave, or that any, whether 
lion, leopard, or wild boar, will know by nature what few 
human beings, through the difficulty of acquiring knowl- 
edge, ever attain to. Yet if we admit the sentiment that 
courage is natural we must say that a lion, a stag, a bull, 
and an ape, are so endowed. 

Lakhes exults at hearing this, and demands that Nikias 
shall answer fairly: Are wild beasts that are brave, wiser 
than men, or dare he call them not brave? Nikias quick- 
ly replies that he does not call a wild animal or anything 
else brave that by reason of ignorance has no fear, but on- 
ly unfearing and ignorant. Children through ignorance 
fear nothing yet he would not call them brave. Indeed, 
he did not consider that not to fear was the same as to 
be brave. He thought that few were endowed with cour- 
age and forethought, but that very many men and women, 
boys and wild animals, have boldness, daring, and fear- 
lessness, with want of fore-thinking. Hence they per- 
form the acts which they and the many call courage, but 
he would call rash or audacious. 

Lakhes declares that Nikias is adorning himself with 
fine speech. But, nevertheless, those individuals whom 


tThis was a little place in the Saronic gulf southwest of Attika, and de- 
rived its name from the onion which was the staple production. It was said 
to have been ravaged by a mighty sow that was afterward slain by Theseus. 
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everybody acknowledges to be brave, he was endeavoring 
to deprive of that meed of credit. This imputation, Ni- 
kias earnestly disclaims. Both Lakhes and Lamachos,* 
he declares are wise if they are brave, and so were also 
numerous other Athenians. 

Lakhes refrains from replying, lest he should expose 
himself to be taunted as being ill-bred and ill-tempered. 

Sokrates remarks that Lakhes is not aware of the 
source of these views which Nikias has put forward. 
‘‘He receives them from our friend and comrade Da- 
mon,’’+ says he, ‘‘and Damon associates much with Pro- 
dikos who seems to be the most critical of the Sophists 
in the art of tearing language to pieces.’’ 

‘‘It is a more suitable employment for a Sophist,’’ 
Lakhes replies, ‘‘than for the man whom the city chooses 
to preside over her affairs.’’ 

Sokrates concurs with this sentiment, but calls atten- 
tion back to the theme of the discourse. It was agreed at 
the outset that courage is a part of virtue or moral excel- 
lence. Being a part only there are also other parts, and 
all being taken together make what is called virtue. 

Thus in addition to courage, he would call sober-mind- 
edness, just dealing, and other qualities of similar char- 
acter, parts of such excellence. ‘‘There are things of 
dread which occasion fear,’’ he remarks, ‘‘and things of 
daring which do not. Past and present evils do not, but 
those which may be impending, excite it, for fear is an 
expectation of coming evil. Hence future evils are ob- 
jects of dread, but things which are not evil or good are 
matters of daring. The knowledge which treats of these, 
is evidently what Nikias calls courage.”’ 





*Lamachos was a young Athenian greatly admired by Perikles, but held 
in contempt by Aristophanes. He was associated with Nikias and Alki- 
biades in the Sicilian expeditions and exhibited excellent military capacity. 
He was killed at an attack on Syracuse. 





+Damon was a celebrated musician, and was in great favor with Peri- 
kles. See Republic iii, II and IV, 3, and also Plutarch’s Life of Perikles. 
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Nikias agreeing to this, Sokrates proceeds to the third 
point of the discussion. Speaking of the higher knowl- 
edge of these things, he declares, that it is not separated 
into one knowledge of what is past by which to perceive 
how it has been, another concerning things now present 
in regard to the way they exist, and another concerning 
that which does not yet exist as to how it may and will 
take place the best way; but on the contrary it is the same 
essentially in all these manifestations. So, too, in rela- 
tion to hygiene at all periods of the season there is no- 
thing else than the medical art, which being one and 
single, observes what is, had been, and will be healthful, 
and how it will be so. The same thing is true in respect 
to the cultivation of the soil. In warfare also, strategy 
thinks beforehand in the best way concerning different 
things and what is likely to take place. It by no means 
regards it as necessary to be subservient to divination, 
but to dominate it instead as itself knowing better in res- 
pect to war what does and will occur. And the law or- 
dains that the diviner shall not have authority over the 
military commander, but the military commander over 
the diviner. 

At this point the three agree that the real knowledge 
included everything past, present, and future, as the same 
principle; and Nikias in reply to Sokrates, declares that 
courage is accordingly the knowledge which comprises 
things of dread and daring. ‘‘But,’’ says Sokrates, 
‘‘the things of dread and daring have been confessed to 
relate the latter to benefits to come, and the former to 
impending evil; and the same knowledge as referring to 
the same matters. Hence courage, it will seem, is not 
the knowledge alone of things of dread and daring, for 


tThis would seem to have some reference to the expedition against Si- 
cily. It sailed when the Passion and Death of Adonis were celebrated, 
and the Hermaic statues underwent a similar mutilation. These were fore- 
boding of calamity; nevertheless at the same time the diviners at Athens 
generally promised success. 
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it not only takes a view of future good and evil occurren- 
ces, but also of matters of the present and past and as 
they exist in every way, as do the other departments of 
higher knowledge. The answer, therefore, relates nearly 
to a third part of the definition of courage, whereas we 
have asked what the whole of it is. Now it is also re- 
presented that courage is not only the knowledge of 
dread and daring, but also as relating to all things good 
and evil.’’ 

Nikias assents to this change and Sokrates resumes. 
‘‘Suppose a person perceives all good things, in every 
form that they come, present, past, and future, and also 
every form of evil in like manner, does he appear to you 
to be wanting in virtue? And the person likewise to 
whom it pertains to be careful both of matters that are 
fearful and those that are not, in relation to gods and 
men, and to provide for himself what things are good by 
being rightly intelligent in familiar association with 
others, do you think him inferior in moderation, justice, 
or sanctity?’’ 

‘‘What you are saying seems right to me,’’ Nikias 
replies. 

‘‘'Then,’’ replies Sokrates, ‘‘what you have now said, 
would not be a part of virtue, but all, and yet it was be- 
fore affirmed that courage was only one part of the quali- 
ties of virtue. So we have not yet unfolded what courage 
really is.’’ 

Here the discussion stops, Lakhes and Nikias hold a 
brief interchange of taunts, at the end of which Lakhes 
advises Lysimachos and Melesias to bid farewell to them 
both in this matter but to hold fast to Sokrates. ‘‘I 
would do the very same thing,’’ says he, ‘‘if my children 
were of the proper age.’’ Sokrates remarks that this 
conversation had exhibited his unfitness as well as that 
of the others. ‘‘Why select any of us?’’ he asks. He 
proposes accordingly that they all look out the best teach- 
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er for themselves, and then for the lads. So they can all 
go to school together. He cannot advise that they re- 
main, any of them, as they are. ‘‘Let us make the edu- 
cation of the youths our own education,’’ is his conclud- 
ing remark. 

The assumption which is here imputed to Lakhes, that 
courage is only a quality of the soldier is manifestly un- 
tenable and inadequate as a solution of the problem. 
It is far more than a physical quality such as is displayed 
by wild animals. There is valor which is exhibited in 
conflict and gallantry which engages in conflict with an 
indomitable enthusiasm. These cannot be included as 
belonging with the courage of the animal. There are 
also endowments like intrepidity which is undaunted by 
difficulty, and fortitude which not only meets danger with 
calmness, but bears up against misfortune and calamity 
without desponding, enduring with firm resolve, and 
‘‘hoping against hope,’’ confident even when pain and 
misfortune intervene to overturn constancy. The chem- 
ist in his laboratory encounters risks which would put 
the bravest soldier to flight. The individual who adheres 
to conviction in the face of hostile proscription displays 
intrepidity and fortitude, which has been exemplified in 
tens of thousands of cases by prisoners in the dungeon 
and heroes on the scaffold. We must know courage by 
its larger meaning. it is a moral quality, endowed with 
intelligence and conviction, a vivid sense of right and 
wrong. Like love and all the higher elements of our 
being it has a basis in physical instinct, but is developed 
into higher and diviner proportions. Extending within 
the veil, it then transcends all that is shown in our rea- 
soning, and exceeds all that we know and imagine. 
Like all the virtues and graces, as we are in the habit of 
enumerating them, it will interblend and become in a 


manner identified with them, as it approaches real being 
itself. 


























LANGUAGES RECALLED 
TO PERSONS REINCARNATED. 
By MERLIN. 


Several instances have been recently given in the daily 
newspapers, of startling character to individuals not con- 
versant with psychology. A writer in the New York 
Times cites a case which was noticed several years ago 
of a young Irish girl, who was the subject of trance. 
She had but an ordinary education, and knew only the 
language which was used by those about her. But when 
in trance, she could hold conversation in several langua- 
ges, ancient and modern. Doctor Cotlinski took much 
interest in the matter, and verified it. I remember the 
occurrence, and had expected to see an account of the 
ease from him, but it never came, and the affair passed 
out of notice. 

Another case of similar character is now distinctly 
presented. The writer, giving his signature as ‘‘H.S.C.”’ 
in the Times of February 27th, affirms that it has taken 
place for five years past in his own home. His wife, 
knowing no other language than English, has spoken in 
three other languages, Spanish, Egyptian and an Indian 
dialect. All that he could recognize and understand of 
the utterances was the word ‘‘Si,’’ or ves, which is Span- 
ish and Italian. But they went to Colorado to live, re- 
maining about two years. While there a friend visited 
them who had lived in Mexico and knew Spanish. Hap- 
pening to hear the lady speak, he exclaimed: ‘‘She has 
been speaking pure Spanish to me, not the Spanish of 


_ to-day, but pure Castilian of long ago.’’ Another friend, 


also, familiar with the language, as soon as he heard her 
declared that she was speaking Spanish. ‘‘H. S. C.’’ de- 
clares these two individuals to be ‘‘independent witnes- 
ses, whose integrity is beyond reproach.’’ 
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Evidently, his word, improbable as the matter may 
seem at first sight, must be accepted. Other cases like 
it have been adduced of similar tenor at different times; 
and to disbelieve is just as credulous as other instances 
of credulity. But to conjecture how these languages 
were communicated to the lady so that she could converse 
in them, is a profounder matter. It is comparatively easy 
to suppose that while she was entranced and open to the 
obsession of other minds, several disembodied souls from 
beyond the line may have held the situation, yet in such 
case it is hardly to be supposed that the number would 
always be restricted to those that inspired her to speak 
in those three languages. It can be wished that ‘‘H.S.C.’’ 
had told whether she conversed with others, or only made 
use of the languages solely on monologue. It might 
have helped to a reasonable solution. 

The other assumption which is plausible is that of rein- 
carnation. The lady may have lived in former periods 
with the people of the Pyramids, with the Spaniards of 
Castile, and an aboriginal people in America. In such 
case, as these matters have been explained, she would 
while in ‘‘normal conditions,’’ forget utterly the speech 
and events of aforetime, but would not be unlikely to ex- 
hibit a percept of them in the ecstatic state. For nothing 
is ever really erased from the thought, but is likely to re- 
cur in one form or another. Davy said on his recovery 
from a vision: ‘‘there is nothing true but thought.’’ We 
may add that there is nothing real but mind and memory, 
and they never perish. 





What is incorruptible must be ungenerable. Metem- 
psychosis (re-birth of the soul) is the only system of im- 
mortality that philosophy can hearken to.— 

David Hume. 














THE CITY BEAUTIFUL. 


By E. B. Gump, A.M., M.D. 
Part VIII. 


HE limits of a magazine article have prevented a 

thorough and comprehensive study of the 
‘*seven principles of man’’ as exemplified in the messa- 
ges to the seven churches in Asia. Enough, however, 
has been done to make it clear to any unprejudiced mind 
that whatever exegesis or explanation or correspondence 
may be made out of these most interesting messages, 
this most certainly stands among them as apt and in- 
structive. In common with all religions and all mystic 
teaching, the esoteric, or true inner teaching of Christian- 
ity, is, when written, put into the form of an allegory or 
‘“blind,’’ so that only ‘‘he that hath an ear to hear’’ may 
hear (understand) ‘‘what the spirit saith unto the 
churches.’’ 

The underlying principle of all existence is evolution, 
and it is the evolving soul which reaches the higher 
planes and attains to a clearer understanding of truth. 
There is no ‘‘higher truth,’’but there is ever before the 
evolving soul a higher view point for the expanding 
mind. Therefore in the Apocalypse, which is the arca- 
num of Christian teaching, the key-note is ‘‘overcom- 
ing,’’ and overcoming is simply self-evolution. 

A book which deals with universal principles, as does 
the ‘‘Book of Revelation,’’ must of necessity adapt it- 
self to many correspondences, and to the explanation of 
truth on different planes, and in many phases of human 
experience. The degree of help to be acquired from its 
study will be proportionate to the spirituality of the 
student, because spirituality is a matter of soul evolu- 
tion; that is to say, one’s ability to understand spiritual 
teaching and one’s power to express spiritual truth and 
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approach that clean and unselfish daily walk which we 
eall a spiritual life, is dependent upon the degree to which 
he has evolved his soul. An imperfect instrument cannot 
express a perfect sound. The ‘‘music of the spheres’’ is 
the harmony of the Kosmos and man will be in tune with 
the Great Harmony, at one with God, when each shall 
have made himself a perfect instrument for the expres- 
sion of the divine spirit, which is himself. This is the 
gospel of the Prophet of Nazareth, the Master who came 
‘‘in the fulness of time’’ as the messenger of the Great 
Lodge to his ‘‘brethren and fellow-servants’’ of the hu- 
man race. 

All that can be said in these articles is bat preliminary 
to the study of the Book of Revelation, which is essenti- 
ally a ‘‘ Book of the Evolution of the Soul.’’ The teach- 
ing of the book, in whole and in part, has a three-fold ap- 
plication : to the personal man, to the individual man, and 
to the spiritual man. The first applies to the personal 
man in his physical body, and his ordinary experiences; 
the second applies to each center of consciousness, the 
real Self which is seeking a perfect expression on the 
plane of manifestation; the last is universal, and has ref- 
erence to the ultimate attainment of a perfect expression 
of each center of consciousness. 

Each thinker is a vortex in the universal consciousness, 
and attains to individuality when he has extended the 
area of consciousness from himself (his center) to the 
area of all centers. 

In this final article of the series, we can only show the 
adaptability of the key of the seven principles to the un- 
locking of a few of the ‘‘mysteries’’ that follow the third 
chapter of the book. As the whole is but the sum of all 
the parts, and each man an integer in the whole human 
race, the personal and individual application will be 
made. If carefully thought out and made a rule and 
guide of conduct, by a considerable number of men and 
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women, the teachings given in this Book of Revelation 
would prove themselves of unbounded benefit in the 
stress of soul which the events of the next half dozen 
years will bring upon the people of the Western world. 

The Zodiac is a cosmic symbol of the evolution of the 
soul. In it lie hidden the mysteries of the attainment of 
individual self-consciousness. It tells of the ‘‘Begin- 
ning’’ which preceded Time and the manifestation of 
form, and reveals the Cosmic forces by means of which 
Spirit evolves the soul, and shows the method of proce- 
dure and the ultimate of progress through an eternity of 
evolution. 

Aries, the little ram, symbolizes the point of differen- 
tiation, the individualization of consciousness, the begin- 
ning of self-consciousness. In its attainment, the Self 
passes through all the signs of the Zodiac, that is, uses 
the cosmic force of which each sign is the symbol. In 
the accomplishment, the Self comes to Aries, the comple- 
tion of the circle, with its experiences, its powers, its 
means of expression, able now to receive, understand 
and use the spiritual life force. Aries now stands to 
such an one as a symbol of the channel through which 
flows the spiritual life. He has accomplished, through 
many lives, the perfection of the ‘‘white robe’’ which is 
the immortal body, the vehicle of the immortal life, and 
now receives that life through Aries the Lamb. 


‘‘T beheld, and, lo, a great multitude, which no man. 


could number, of all nations, and kindreds, and peoples, 
and tongues, stood before the throne, and before the 
Lamb, clothed in white robes. * * Andone ~* saith 
unto me, Who are these clad in white robes and whence 
came they? And I said, Lord, thou knowest. And he 
said to me, these are they who came from the great im- 
prisonment (shut-in-ness,) and have washed their robes, 
and made them white in the blood of the Lamb. Through 
this, are they before the throne of God, and serve Him 
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day and night in His temple. * And the Lamb who is 
upon the midst of the throne shall tend them (shepherd 


them) and shall lead them unto living fountains of 
water.’’ 





‘‘And I, John, saw the holy city, the new Jerusalem, 
coming down from God out of heaven, prepared as a 
bride adorned for her husband.’’ 

This is the perfected personality. When one has per- 
fected his immortal body, purified and bathed in the spir- 
itual life force of Aries (washed in the blood of the 
Lamb,) then shall he see the ‘‘bride, the wife of the 
Lamb ;’’ then shall come the union of his personal nature 
to himself, the Kristos, and with the Master he shall say, 
‘‘{ and my Father are one.’’ Then ‘‘behold, the tent of 
God is with men, and He shall encamp with them, and 
they shall be His people, and God Himself be with them, 
the God of them.’’ 

The perfected personality is the City Beautiful, in 
which shall dwell God himself. This is the perfected 
man, he that is ‘‘like unto the Son of man,’’ whom John 
would fain worship, but who said, ‘‘ worship not, for I am 
thy fellow-servant, and of thy brethren.”’ 

Let us recall that in the seven-fold analysis of man, 
the personal man or vehicle for the expression of the real 
man, is four-fold, and described as the physical body, 
the life body, the astral body, and the desire body. These 
all are of equal importance in the personality. 

The holy city is described as ‘‘lying four-square, and 
the length and the breadth and the height of it are equal.’’ 
This is the cube or perfect square. The cube unfolded 
becomes the cross, which is the form of the body of a man. 
It is upon the cross of matter that the Christos, the Di- 
vine Ray, is crucified by incarnation. The crucifixion 
of the Nazarene is the symbol of the embodiment or in- 
earnation of the soul. When through experience, having 
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been ‘‘born again’’ and yet again, the soul ‘‘stands forth 
from among the dead,’’ free from the necessity of re- 
birth, the powers of the perfect man are again and fitly 
symbolized by the cube or perfect square in the beauti- 
ful metaphor of the holy city. Purified from all dross of 
selfishness, all desire transformed by aspiration into 
love, the personal man becomes the City Beautiful, ‘‘into 
which there shall in no wise enter anything which defil- 
eth, neither whatsoever worketh abomination or a lie, 
but they who are written in the Lamb’s book of life.’’ 
The building of the perfect man is the purpose and 
reason of life. The perfect man is a perfect soul, func- 
tioning through a perfect mind, in a perfect body. This 
is the possibility of attainment which lies before each 
human being. He makes his personality the City Beauti- 
ful, the temple and shrine of that spiritual Self which the 
MAN, ‘‘the heir of all the ages,’’ has found himself to be. 
That which is true of the individual is true of the whole 
human race. The great fact and purpose of evolution 
works out its fulfilment in the whole as in the integer. 
It is that great law, which working its self-fulfilment 
throughout the Cosmos, is symbolized to the personal 
mind as God. It is everywhere, all-powerful, and ever- 
lasting. It is the beneficent purpose in all things, and 
of it the Cosmic Powers declare, ‘‘Thou art worthy to re- 
ceive glory and honor and power, for thou hast created 
all things, and through thy will they are and were cre- 
ated.’’ Yet this mighty cosmic force of evolution lends 
itself a willing instrument to the Self, and through it 
man attains. The origin, and destiny, of each man is 
identical with that of each other man. The details of his 
progress lie, within his own will, with each entity in the 
great stream of human evolution. The times and sea- 
sons and sequence of experiences are his to choose. As 
from the seven colors the painter forms innumerable 
tints and combinations which yet all lie within the seven, 
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so the soul evolves itself through the infinite variety of 
experiences which lie within the common destiny of the 
whole of mankind. To the soul each instant is a moment 
of choice, but that choice lies within, and not beyond, the 
lines of the evolution of the race. Thus there is infinite 
variety within the infinite sameness of the universal con- 
sciousness. 

Bound to all his fellows by the strong ties of a brother- 
hood of origin and destiny, what each attains for himself 
he attains on behalf of all, and as each builds his own 
temple for the indwelling of his spirit, he is aiding in the 
completion of the Great Temple of the Soul of Humanity, 
wherein shall be neither tears, nor sorrow, nor pain. 

THE END. 





CIRCLE OF CONDITIONS. 


Poverty breeds wealth, and wealth breeds poverty. 
The wheel sinks rapidly to reascend. The ranks of 
wealth are unceasingly recruited from those of the poor. 
Poverty produces vigilance and economy; vigilance and 
economy bring honor and riches; honor and riches are 
apt to cause pride and luxury; pride and luxury easily 
glide into idleness and extravagance; and idleness and 
extravagance again come back to poverty, and the revolu- 
tion is complete.— 


P. F. Murphy. 





AN EDUCATION THAT DOES NOT EDUCATE. 


In order to reform our present stereotyped methods, 
we want a second renaissance. For long years we have 
done nothing but turn out from our Colleges young men 
stuffed with useless scientific lumber, and they very 
quickly lose it all and there is nothing to take its place.— 


Augusti Martin. 


























PLAIN THEOSOPHY. 
By Burcuam Harpina. 
Part VI. 

OUR FOREFATHERS. 


TUDY nature from whatever point of view we will, 

we find the law of growth: not a creation out of no- 
thing, but an orderly evolution, an efficient cause preceding 
the existence of even the humblest form. Our world awak- 
ened to life as the result of the reincarnation of the forces 
and energies of the moon: an exact correspondence being 
found in the birth of a man, whose conditions, tendencies, 
and environments, are the outcome of a previous exist- 
ence in another body. 

The spiritual Being at the basis of the world was form- 
erly the basic essence of the moon. It is important to 
clearly grasp the idea of the one-ness, the unity of this 
spiritual root of the world, as it is the Center of Force, 
the Being from which all the parts subsequently grew, 
and developed their complexity. This unity is manifest- 
ed in nature’s activities, wherein the forces of all king- 
doms work harmoniously, carrying out the great law of 
mutual helpfulness, or Brotherhood, the result of being 
parts of one great whole. 

The life energy in a tree is a single force, which oper- 
ating equally throughout, produces roots, trunk, branch- 
es, twigs, leaves, and blossoms. The mutual codpera- 
tion of these varied parts causes the tree to grow and 
flourish. Similarly, a man’s body has many organs with 
various functions, which must codperate and work in 
harmony to maintain health and vigor. The same life 
runs through all, but if one organ thinking itself sepa- 
rate, refuses to act, the great law of nature, mutual help- 
fulness, is infringed, and disease ensues. 

It must not be forgotten that the basis of the whole 
world is One. As growth or evolution takes place, vari- 
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ous forms appear in the kingdoms of nature, which seem 
to be separate: nevertheless there always exists the 
underlying unity, within the complexity of outer objects, 
for all proceed from the One Life. | 

The ‘‘lives’’ which took part in the evolution of our 
world were divided into seven classes according to the 
respective stages of evolution, consciousness and merit, 
which they had reached on the seven globes of the Lunar 
chain. These ‘‘lives’’ are called by the Hindus, the Pi- 
tris, or ‘‘Fathers,’’ as through them the kingdoms of 
nature are evolved. They are analogous to the germs in 
tue seed, which produce the plant. 

The ‘‘Lives’’ which are concerned with the construc- 
tion of our world and of man may be roughly divided into 
three great classes, corresponding with the three planes 
of Diagram II, upon which are the seven principles. 

(1.) The most developed ‘‘lives,’’ the lunar Gods, 
who pass in the first round through the mineral, vegeta- 
ble, and animal kingdoms, in their most ethereal and ru- 
dimentary forms, in order to clothe themselves in and as- 
similate the nature of the newly formed chain. They 
laid the foundation of the elemental kingdoms, gave the 
human impulse to Globe A in the first round, led and re- 
presented the human element during the second and 
third rounds, and provided at the beginning of the fourth 
round the chchaya, or the ideal shadow-forms, for the 
‘‘lives’’ who had reached the human stage to incarnate 
into. 

(2.) Those ‘‘lives’’ that are the first to reach the hu- 
man stage during the three and a half rounds and to be- 
come men. Those incarnate into the ideal shadow-forms 
provided by Class I, and are known as the ‘‘Sons of 
Mind.’’ 

(3.) The laggards: the ‘‘lives’’ which are retarded 
and which will not reach, by reason of impediments in 
their past history, the human stage during this cycle or 
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round. They ensoul the forms of the lower kingdoms, 
and are the forces animating the organs of animal and 
human bodies. 

The uniformity of nature’s designs is an aid to the un- 
derstanding of her problems, as the same method of 
growth is followed in the case of a world, of a man, ora 
growth is followed in the case of a world, of a man, or of 
a plant. The life germ in the seed corresponds with the 
first class of ‘‘lives.’? This force emerging from its dor- 
mant state to begin active growth, attracts and uses the 
‘‘lives’’ in the lower class, and with their help constructs 
a body upon its own model. In the human stage, a higher 
class of ‘‘lives,’’ the Sons of Mind, enter into evolution, 
and incarnate into the bodies when prepared. 

The classes of Pitris arrive in regular order upon the 
stage of this world, and form the seven kingdoms of the 
world-chain. The first class enters the lowest kingdom 
on Globe A and conducts its evolutionary work, prepar- 
ing the globe for the second class, who then proceed with 
their operations. The third class follows, and so on up 
to the seventh, each one carrying evolution to a higher 
point, which culminates in the human kingdom (see Dia- 
gram III.) As the first class reaches Globe A, the first 
elemental kingdom passes into Globe B and is followed 
by the others, and so on around the entire chain of globes. 
When the first class of ‘‘lives’’ reaches Globe C, the life 
impulse will have entirely left Globe A, and then an ob- 
scuration period for that globe commences, which lasts 
until the life wave has passed through the other six 
globes, and again awakens it; for the life impulse passes 
seven times through the chain of globes. The ‘‘lives’’ 
incarnating on all im succession, and each presenting a 
different state of matter and conditions, a vast and varied 
experience is acquired. 

Three great classes of ‘‘lives’’ are the basis of the 
triple evolutionary scheme in nature, for they construct 
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the three vehicles necessary for the perfection of man- 
kind. They are in reality three separate schemes of 
evolution: 

(1) The Spiritual, (the Monadic. ) 

(2) The Intellectual, (the Sons of Mind.) 

(3) The Astral and Physical, (the Elemental.) 

The astral and physical are coupled, because the latter 
is but the embodiment in gross matter of the astral. 

Each of these three systems is separate and distinct, 
possessing its own laws, and is governed by different sets 
of ‘‘lives;’’ but in operation they are interwoven and 
interblended at every point. The great law underlying 
all their operations is that of codperation and mutual 
helpfulness. Each class lends its aid to the others, 
and thereby advances itself. 

Spiritual ‘‘lives’’ laid the foundations of the world 
and gave the initiatory impulse, remaining behind the 
activities of nature as the energizing cause. The Intel- 
lectual ‘‘lives’’ provide man with mind. They are the 
givers of intelligence, enabling man to rise up to and be- 
come at one with the first class, the spiritual. They also 
uplift and enable the third class to progress. The Astral 
and Physical ‘‘lives’’ are the nature forces used by the 
spiritual ‘‘lives’’ to build and concrete the physical body 
of man, and also the outer forms of the lower kingdoms. 
They serve to provide the vehicles through which the 
spiritual and intellectual ‘‘lives’’ gain their experience 
in this world. They compose the human and animal bo- 
dies, and are thus in close contact with higher lives and 
are guided and moulded by the will of the latter, result- 
ing in an accumulation of experience which in some fut- 
ure cycle will qualify the lower ‘‘lives’’ to enter a higher 
kingdom. Thus we perceive all parts of nature giving 
and receiving help, and affording progress for all. 

The whole scheme of evolution centers around man. 
He is the alpha and omega, the beginning and the end. 
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The collective spirituality from the moon is the force 
which causes the evolution of nature in this world. The 
most advanced ‘‘lives’’ passing through the globes of 
the earth-chain, descending from their latent spiritual 
state, begin to grow from within outwards and clothe 
themselves in material forms, producing the mineral, 
vegetable, and animal kingdoms, and thus thoroughly 
identify themselves with every part of nature. The vari- 
ous changes in the matter and condition of the globes 
are due to the activities of the ‘‘lives.’’ As each new 
condition is prepared, other less progressed ‘‘lives,’’ 
needing the experience offered, enter into the corporeali- 
ty of the world and continue its activities. The various 
states of matter through which the globes pass are but 
the different vestures assumed by the ‘‘lives’’ from time 
to time. 

At length, as the result of long ages of evolution, the 
human body was completed, as the climax and production 
of the lower kingdoms, for nature unaided could progress 
no further. An impulse from without was required to 
change this human animal into a thinking, reasoning man. 
The ‘‘intellectual’’ lives, the ‘‘Sons of Mind,’’ now come 
upon the scene and endow the human bodies with mind. 
They provide the link which connects the Spiritual with 
the Physical, and this link is found only in man. The mind 
constitutes man an independent, responsible being, en- 
dowed with power to reason and choose. The mind of 
man is not the product of the mineral, vegetable and ani- 
mal kingdoms, for they could construct only a body, with 
the brain as an organ. Nature provided, so to speak, a 
musical instrument, but could not supply the player who 
would produce harmony and melody from it. 

The divine spark which entered into and illuminated 
these prepared bodies, was given by Beings who in pre- 
vious cycles had passed through human experience and 
become Divine men, and were therefore capable of rend- 
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ering help to the less progressed. In their infinite pity 
they incarnate in humanity to save it from the continued 
practise of animal propensities which are the cause of 
suffering, and to elevate it to a divine state. The spirit 
that incarnates in man is the Christ, the Saviour. He 
comes to every one, and if by faith in the existence of this 
Christ within us we make his law a living power in our 
lives, He will truly save us from selfishness, giving us 
strength and ability to practise the divine laws of Broth- 
erhood. 

It is over eighteen miilion years since man was en- 
dowed with mind. During that period we have reincar- 
nated many times, have shaped our own courses from life 
to life, and made ourselves what we are to-day. Beifig 
endowed with free-will, and knowing good from evil, we 
should learn consciously and voluntarily to adopt the 
good, to work in harmony with nature’s great law of co- 
Operation. Restraining the impulses of the animal body 
which try to dominate the mind, we should give heed to 
the God within, who is ever trying to guide us. 

Part of man’s mission is to raise the ‘‘lives’’ in the 
lower kingdoms to a spiritual state, by giving them as- 
sistance. During the future rounds of the earth, this 
great object will be achieved, for in the seventh race of 
the seventh round matter will have been purified and spir- 
itual humanity and the world will be one Being, all its 
parts in perfect harmony. Each human being is an inte- 
gral part of the one Being, the collective spiritual huma- 
nity. This part of man is permanent and indestructible, 
and will survive the destruction of all the bodies it may 
assume. When we realize the permanence and one-ness 
of all souls, the responsibility we bear to others who are 
in essence part of our real self is brought home very 
vividly. 

The truth of the ancient teachings is impressed by the 
close analogy between the birth and evolution of a world 
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and those of an individual. With an individual, the op- 
erations of the triple evolutionary scheme are clearly 
traced. The soul of man, when entering the world for 
another term of earth life, evolves a physical body whose 
outline is moulded in accordance with tendencies acquir- 
ed in previous lives. The ‘‘lives’’ of the four lower prin- 
ciples made active by the spiritual force, build the body, 
which, when sufficiently developed and the necessary or- 
gans prepared, is endowed by the ‘‘intellectual ;’’ and the 
individual is a free-willed, reasoning being. 

Two courses are open: either he can be a slave to the 
instincts of the body, the physical and astral ‘‘lives,’’ 
gratifying the selfish cravings of the animal; or he can 
follow the inner voice of the spirit which is ever trying to 
lead him to recognize the great law of nature, the prac- 
tice of codperation, and helpfulness to all creatures. If 
helpfulness becomes the dominant impulse, he assists the 
lower ‘‘lives’’ to progress,—not only those with which he 
is in direct bodily contact, but by the foree of his purified 
and unselfish will and thought he aids the elemental king- 
doms by guiding them into harmony with the great law. 

The whole of nature, visible and invisible, is epitomized 
in man. Nature is the expression of man on a large 
scale; he moulds and fashions it by his will and thought. 
On this fourth globe, D, spiritual force is engulfed and 
obscured in concrete matter and forms; it is the will of 
man which must cause spiritual harmony to reign over 
the material discord. As man’s will works in unison 
with the divine will, harmonious cooperation is intro- 
duced in all departments of nature. 

Man’s true position in life cannot be fully grasped un- 
til this triple nature is recognized. The three lines of 
evolution are separate, but yet closely interwoven in 
operation. Man is essentially divine, but during earth 
life his divinity may be so deeply engulfed in physical 
desires and appetites as to be practically impotent. Dur- 
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ing a long series of incarnations, he learns to extricate 
himself from the thraldom of the animal instincts and to 
follow the guidance of the soul. In proportion as this 
takes place, he becomes a divine being, able to exercise 
great powers for good upon his surroundings. 

The world is man’s schoolhouse: he is acquiring self- 
control to curb the selfishness of the animal :—for man is 
an animal with a human soul. Daily occupations which 
seem so trivial and irksome are the opportunities we 
enjoy for learning to train these animal tendencies. The 
necessity for gaining bodily subsistence often determines 
our calling; but its specific nature is of very little import- 
ance, being only a means to an end, and that end the 
building of character by allying our will with the divine 
will. The lessons of life often come through hardship 
and suffering, the retribution for our previous selfish in- 
dulgences. If we have profited by these lessons, when 
similar temptations assail us we shall have acquired 
sufficient self-control to exercise the necessary restraint 
and avoid the repetition of the offence, and finally elimin- 
ate the very desire to offend. 

Man’s true position in life is his one-ness with the 
whole world and with humanity, for all are inseparably 
bound together. Actions should be moulded upon this 
great fact, leading the thoughts and desires into perfect 
harmony with the great law of nature, the practise of 
brotherhood and helpfulness towards all creatures, be- 
cause they are his very Self. 





SCIENTIFIC ACHIEVEMENT RIDICULOUS. 


The English scientists have partially reduced our solar 
system to a machine, and assigned to Deity little less than 
the duty of squeezing heat from the sun or stocking it 
with aerolites. Such theories are made for sale and not 
for science. 


Cape Whiteham. 





ZOROASTER’S MINOR’ TESTS. 
Translated from the German of J. Kerning. 


By T. R. Prater. 


HE disciples of a departed mystic came to Zoroaster 
and asked that he accept them as his pupils, and 
instruct them. | 

‘‘l may accept you,’’ he replied, ‘‘but you must first 
submit to a few minor tests, that I may ascertain whether 
my teaching will be suited to you.’’ 

He then led them into a room where they beheld many 
curiously wrought vases, each containing some different 
material. 

‘‘Which of these vases has the greatest value?’’ he 
asked. ‘‘I will leave you for a time, that you may have 
leisure to examine them; but I request that you do not 
express your opinions to each other.’’ 

On returning, Zoroaster asked each for an answer. 
Pointing to a vase the oldest disciple said: ‘‘This is a 
great curio. It appears to belong to the age of the great 
Kikao, who is said to have lived in this vicinity. Notice 
the pentagon; the curve of the neck; the large opening at 
the mouth—yes, Master, this is the choicest in the cc!- 
lection.’’ 

Another said: ‘‘I give this vase the preference. Not 
by age or history should we estimate the value; but in 
any true art exhibition this is deserving of the prize. 
Observe the form; it follows the strictest rules of propor- 
tion; how beautiful in outline, yet the lines appear to be 
as irregular as though shaped by the hand of nature. 
I am confident that this is the most valuable vase.’’ 

The disciples gave their opinions each according to 
his proclivity or education, or to what he thought would 
be acceptable to the teacher. There remained but one 
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who had not expressed his views. Zoroaster asked the 
cause of his silence. 

He replied: ‘‘My opinion is not along scientific lines 
and I have not the courage to offer it.’’ 

‘* Nevertheless, let us hear what you have to say,’’ said 
Zoroaster encouragingly. ‘‘Well then, the vase which 
serves its purpose best is the most valuable.’’ 

‘*You have answered well,’’ replied the teacher. ‘‘The 
value of any object should be determined by its useful- 
ness. I will further test your discrimination.”’ 

He led them into a chamber where many loaves of 
bread were on a table, which were different in color and 
quality, from the whitest and finest to the darkest and 
coarsest. ‘‘With what kind of bread should a wise man 
nourish himself?’’ Zoroaster asked. 

One of the listeners answered immediately: ‘‘A wise 
man nourishes himself with the darkest and coarsest 
bread. He is above all craving of the appetites and 
limits himself to the smallest amount. This gives him 
independence and freedom.’’ Another replied: ‘‘A wise 
man is worthy of the finest and whitest bread. Nature 
has given these blessings that we may enjoy them, and 
none deserves them more than the wise.’’ A third said: 
‘‘The nourishment of a wise man should consist of a mix- 
ture of the finest, the medium, and the coarsest bread; 
this is the best food as it symbolizes the three aspects 
of the basic element.’’ <A fourth continued: ‘‘Two is the 
basic number, because from two a third is always gener- 
ated; hence the nourishment of a wise man should con- 
tain the finest and the coarsest bread, that from these 
two the third, perfection, may be generated.’’ 

Turning to him who had been last questioned about the 
vase, Zoroaster asked: ‘‘And you: have you no opin- 
ion to offer on the question of bread?’’ ‘‘In this ease my 
Opinion is not unbiased,’’ the disciple replied, ‘‘ because 
it is based on your comment to my previous answer. I 
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observed that you have a large field of barley near your 
house; and that among the different kinds of bread be- 
fore us there is also barley bread. I am, therefore, of 
the opinion that the bread made of grain that the wise 
man has raised himself is for him the most wholesome.’’ 

‘‘Again you have answered well,’’ said Zoroaster. 
‘‘He who nourishes his body and soul with the food 
which is most wholesome has solved the riddle of life.’’ 

‘*T will test your discrimination once more.’’ 

He requested all to follow him into another room where 
a number of pans were filled with beans which varied in 
size, color and form. ‘‘Which heans are the best?’’ he 
asked. | 

Each pan was examined in turn. At last one of the 
disciples said: ‘‘The white beans are the best, for white 
is the color of light and purity.’’ Another exclaimed: 
‘Look at this kind: a color like gold! These are the 
best.’’ ‘‘I give these dark ones the preference,’’ said 
the third. With one exception all answers were similar 
in tone. 

‘¢And your opinion?’’ queried Zoroaster, of him who 
had always answered last. ‘‘In view of the answers al- 
ready given my opinion seems to me to be rather child- 
ish,’? he replied. ‘‘I think the best beans are those 
which may be cooked the softest.’’ 

‘‘T object to his answer.’’ said one of the applicants 
for discipleship. ‘‘ What of the beans which are cooked so 
soft that they are broken into smali pieces?”’ 

‘‘Let him who last answered reply to the objection,’’ 
said Zoroaster. The disciple replied: ‘‘Should the beans 
break up into small pieces the material will be present 
though the form be lost, but even this may not occur; 
it depends upon the cook.’’ 

‘¢Your judgment is good,’’ said Zoroaster; ‘‘your fel- 
low-pupils are too learned or are beyond the possibility 
of learning from me. I therefore advise that they seek 
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another, who can teach them, or to go where their know- 
ledge will be of use. 

‘‘But you may remain with me,’’ Zoroaster continued, 
‘‘you will attain to wisdom without knowing how it came 
about, for your Soul is free from the art of the smatterer 
or the word-spinner.’’ 


CREED RECEIVED BUT NOT BELIEVED. 


The Rev. Samuel D. Carter of New York City has 
given out a statement of his views in regard to the West- 
minster Confession of Faith, which is liable to create a 
sensation all through the Presbyterian Church. ‘‘It is 
important,’’ he says, ‘‘to rid the Church of a bad creed, 
but still more important to dispel from the minds of men 
the very gloomy ideas of religion which go with the old 
creeds, and most of all, the dreadful dogma of endless 
torment which has created such intense suffering.’’ Then 
referring to the story in ‘‘ Lorna Doone’”’ of robbers tos- 
sing a babe from one to another who caught it in sport 
upon the point of his pike, he remarks: ‘‘ We call these 
men fiends, but they were bright angels and seraphs com- 
pared with a God who could send millions of infants to 
eternal torments. Every fibre of my moral being rises up 
against this God-dishonoring theology....... What must 
the people think of the ministers if they accept this God 
of the Confession; what must they think of them if they 
do not accept him, but solemnly affirm that they do in the 
act of ordination? A sham theology is sure to make a 
sham religion, and a sham religion is sure to lead to the 
horrors of the Roman Empire and the French Revolu- 
tion, —the eruption of the Unman volcano, most dreadful 
of all. It has been well said: ‘Repelled light becomes 
lightning.’ ”’ 

‘‘To retain an antiquated creed, false with this special 
kind of cruel falsehood, is peculiarly shameful and mon- 
strous.’’ 


Ge 


DP am 


DP me 


THE STATUES OF THE GODS. 


By Kennetu Sytvan Gurtuaisz, Px.D., M.D. 


I saw the statues of the Gods appear 

In white procession at the midnight hour; 

No sound they uttered that my sense could hear, 
But walked into my life with power. 


Before that time I never felt Them near 

But when some dream usurped my reason’s throne; 
When, unforeseen, some grief had drawn a tear, 
Or Chance some wind from Heav’n to me had blown. 


But since that hour I meet Them everywhere, 
In public place as well as privacy :— 

I find One waiting on my chamber-stair, 
And feel One pass me on the gallery. 


One day it is Apollo with his lyre 

Who, mute and motionless, stands by my side; 
Next day ’tis Juno near me vents her ire, 
And grieves my soul with her celestial pride. 


On some full moon I see the Egyptian Sphinx 
In every landscape that may meet mine eyes; 

I feel that sighing Memnon through me thinks, 
And calm Osiris mocks at human lies. 


Through every house I see Cathedrals peer, 
Each Quirinal some Vatican reviews, 

Each book seems ikon of some inner sphere, 

Each robe shows Joseph’s garment’s many hues. 
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Some days through all I see the Buddha gaze, 
Serene and solemn, ankleted with gems: 

Then Wotan thunders through my darksome days, 
And all my deeds seem fateful stratagems. 


These are the ghosts that haunt my pilgrim Soul, 
Within whose precincts an Olympos reigns; 
These Presences give sacramental dole 

Unto the cadence of mysterious strains. 


Calm and impassive, chiselled from white stone, 
Yet every midnight their procession glides; 
And I will follow them until I’ve known 

The Temple-hall from which They rule the tides. 


And I will find me chisel, axe, and saw 
Wherewith an entrance to Their Shrine to force, 
To see unveiled Their fundamental Law, 

And seize Their halo at its secret source. 





In touch with all things just and pure and true, 
Sweet love their gracious and abiding guest— 
Who from their own white heights grudge not to give 
The sinner and the publican their due, 
Nor care to judge mankind but at the best.— 
W. H. Saville. 





‘‘Our life is the death of the superior beings, and our 


dying is to them a living.’’We live their death and die 
their life.— 


Lo * 


Pa - 


Pam - 
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A RITUALIST ON ‘‘SMELLS.”’ 


The rector of a certain village church in England is a 
zealous Ritualist. He publishes a parish magazine to 
sustain his views. One number contains this item: 

‘‘There are only two smells in the next world—the 
smell of incense in heaven and the smell of sulphur in 
hell. Of course you all want to go to heaven, and there- 
fore, it is your bounden duty to get used to the smell of 
incense while you are here on earth.”’ 





In the territory of Alaska, a large part of the provi- 
sions consists of canned materials from manufactories 
in the United States. Hence in this way, the natives have 
formed the habit of associating the idea of canning with 
whatever relates to the white population. Recently a 
phonograph was sent to one of the spiritual advisers. 
Desirous to please as well as to astonish his people, he 
exhibited it to them. A sheet was placed in position, and 
then rendered. It proved to be The Lord’s Prayer. The 
Indians listened in grave silence. When it was finished, 
one of them pointed to the instrument, and turning to his 
company said: ‘‘Canned Missionary.’’ 





OUR MAGAZINE SHELF. 


NoticE.—Books, coming under the subjects to which this Magazine is 
devoted, will be received, and as space permits, impartially reviewed, irre- 
spective of author and publisher. 

The duty of the reviewer is to present to our readers a true and unbiased 
account of his charge. There will be no deviation from this principle.—EbD. 





THE ANNALS OF PSYCHICAL SCIENCE. It is a noteworthy fact, that, in 
spite of the discredit sought to be thrown on every scientist who has un- 
dertaken to investigate psychic phenomena, each passing year, sees more of 
them engaging in the research. The ANNALS are an important contribution 
to the mass of authenticated facts related to spiritualism, telepathy, clair- 
voyance, and xenoglossy, furnished by men of character and reputation in 
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various sciences, and obtained under conditions which preclude any charge 
of fraud. Notwithstanding the encovragement given by the ANNALS, we 
still ask how long shall we have to wait before these facts are generally 
taken up by official science and examined as other facts are, fearlessly and 
without prejudice, no matter to what conclusion the examination may lead. 

Among the familiar phenomena of every day experience are dreams and 
memories; these are the subjects of several articles in the June, July, and 
August numbers, and are the only ones for which an explanation is attempt- 
ed. As to the less known but still numerous phenomena of xenoglossy, 
clairvoyance, telepathy, and apparitions, well attested cases are given, 
but so far no explanations. The investigators very properly pass over the 
theories of those persons who seek to explain everything of an occult nature 
by intervention of ‘‘spirits,’’ and endeavor to account for these most wond- 
erful, incredible, but stubborn facts, by the only sane method, that they are 
all under law. Their words are: ‘‘find the laws and you will easily explain 
the phenomena. ’’ C.E.B. 

PracticaL METHODS To INSURE Success, by Hiram E. Butler, 127 pp., 
The Esoteric Fraternity, Applegate, Cal. 

This little book adds one more to the number recently published, which 
seeks to tear aside the veil of ignorance that a false delicacy has for so long 
a time held before the subject of sex relations. The question of divorce, so 
universally discussed at the present time, shows the public mind to be active 
along these lines. The book under notice is, therefore, quite timely. It 
contains much sound advice, and many helpful rules for self-study. The 
successful conservator may choose between obtaining wealth, honor, and 
position in this world, or riches of a spiritual life. Then the method is 
shown of acquiring success in worldly things, if that goal be chosen. 

In the first lesson is mentioned the selection and kind and quality of food. 
Tea, coffee, and meats, and, of course, alcoholic liquors are warned against. 
Appetite and passion are twins. But an objection to meat, as part of the 
diet, is, we believe, extreme, in our present state of development, for a ve- 
getarian diet seems, with the Western races at least, to deprive the mind of 
its activity, aggressiveness, and free action. 

‘“Disordered sensations are deceitful guides: and as sensations are gen- 
erally of this character, a stoic habit of life is necessary, until all of them 
have been brought into harmony, so that they will report faithfully.’’ 

If success in the world is desired, self-control, health, personal magnetism, 
and success in business follow naturally. In the eighth lesson valuable 
hints are given as to careless and omnivorous reading of trashy literature, 
by which the mind is drilled in forgetfulness, and acquires the habit of 
thinking to no purpose, and of talking a great deal and seeking association 
with others for the sake of talking and hearing about matters of no real in- 
terest. By these pastimes, men succeed not only in passing their lives in 
uselessness, but the mind is brought into a condition where the bridle is 
thrown off all the animal propensities, so that men, as mere animals, live in 
and are governed by circumstances, society rulers, the imitation of the habits 
of others, and the psychic influence of other minds. To whom does this 
warning not apply? But a man who has formed the habit of orderly, 
consecutive and reasonable thought has the assurance of a successful career, 
if that be the field in which he intends to spend the powers he has governed. 

Brevity and clear diction, which incite thought in the reader, make this 
book one of value to the student. While it deals largely with worldly suc- 
cess, yet it is true that the conditions are the same for obtaining success in 
spiritual things, if that Path be preferred. Aquarius. 
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